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FOUNDER'S  DAY 

PETER  BENT  BRIGHAM  HOSPITAL 
NOVEMBER  12,  1914 

Exercises  began  at  3  p.m. 


Peter  Bent  Brigham :  Edmund  D.  Codman 

Address :  Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  of  Baltimore 

The  Boston  Profession  :  Dr.  J.  Collins  Warren 

Address  :  Dr.  Frank  Billings,  of  Chicago 

Dehvery  of  the  Keys  :  John  P.  Reynolds,  Chairman, 
Building  Committee 

On  behalf  of  the  Staff :  Dr.  Harvey  Cushing 


Alexander  Cochrane,  President  of  the  Corporation, 
presided 

Inspection  of  Hospital 
Afternoon  Tea 


PRESIDING  OFFICER 

Mr.  Alexander  Cochrane 

1HAVE  great  pleasure  in  bidding-  you  welcome  here  on 
behalf  of  the  Members  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Peter 
Bent  Brigham  Hospital. 
I  do  not  intend  to  detain  you  with  any  history  of  the  bene- 
faction or  account  of  the  construction  of  the  Hospital  or  even 
the  memory  of  Peter  Bent  Brigham,  whose  splendid  benefi- 
cence enables  us  to  gather  here  to-day  to  do  honor  to  his 
name. 

Friends  of  the  Hospital  have  been  invited  and  have  kindly 
consented  to  address  you  on  these  and  other  subjects  growing 
out  of  the  occasion. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  was  first  the  gift  itself  of  Mr. 
Brigham 's  estate  by  the  founder.  The  first  trustees  were 
Mr.  Robert  Codman  and,  for  a  short  time,  Mr.  Joseph  Healy. 
Mr.  Codman  had  the  property  successfully  in  charge  for  many 
years  and  was  followed  in  the  trust  by  his  son,  Mr.  Edmund 
D.  Codman,  and  Mr.  Laurence  H.  H.  Johnson.  Under  this 
united  administration  the  estate  has  increased  so  much  that 
we  are  to-day  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  fine  Hospital  and  a 
large  fund  to  maintain  it. 

Then  came  the  services  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings  ;  his  contribu- 
tion of  the  ground  plan  of  the  Hospital  after  his  journey  to 
Europe  and  an  examination  of  the  important  hospitals  there  ; 
the  competition  plans  for  the  Hospital  by  six  selected  archi- 
tects, and  the  choice  of  Messrs.  Codman  and  Despradelle  as 
the  successful  competitors. 

Dr.  Herbert  B.  Howard  was  Superintendent  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  and,  with  the  friendly  consent  of 
the  Trustees  of  that  body,  accepted  the  position  of  Superin- 
tendent here. 

With  the  brief  outline  of  the  contributions  made  by  so 
many  different  hands,  we  find  ourselves  to-day  in  this  com- 
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paratively  complete  Hospital.  We  have  no  wish  to  unduly 
praise  ourselves,  but  we  may  modestly,  I  think,  refer  to  the 
statement  made  by  a  disting"uished  man  at  the  Medical  Con- 
gress in  London  last  year  —  that,  in  a  general  survey  of  the 
field  of  hospital  construction,  he  found  a  moderate-sized  hos- 
pital in  Boston  that  gave  him  great  satisfaction. 

And  now  this  benefaction,  these  structures,  and  all  the 
appliances  which  we  have  gathered  here  would  be  of  what 
value  without  the  skill  and  ability  to  use  them  ?  It  is  a  deli- 
cate matter  in  this  presence  for  me  to  speak  about  the  work 
of  the  professional  staff,  the  Executive  Committee  of  which 
consists  of  Dr.  Harvey  Cushing,  Dr.  Henry  A.  Christian 
and  Dr.  William  T.  Councilman.  These  gentlemen  with  Dr. 
Howard  make  up  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Hospital, 
and  I  am  sure  that  our  feeling  of  entire  satisfaction  and  high 
appreciation  of  the  services  of  these  gentlemen  will  be  echoed 
wherever  their  names  and  their  work  are  known. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  introduce  those  who  are  to  speak 
to  you. 


PETER  BENT  BRIGHAM 

By  Mr.  Edmund  D.  Codman 

THE  grateful  citizens  of  Boston  and  Suffolk  County  will 
do  well  to  record  in  their  memory  something  of  the 
career  of  Peter  Bent  Brigham,  the  remarkable  and 
representative  man  whose  gift  we  are  assembled  here  to 
honor. 

Born  in  1807,  his  seventy  years  of  life  were  passed  within 
the  hmits  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  material  prosperity 
of  that  period  was  his  to  seize  advantage  of.  He  grew  rich 
in  due  proportion  to  his  ability,  and  signs  are  plenty  of  a 
broad  versatility  which  guaranteed  success  in  whatever  he 
should  undertake. 

Mr.  Brigham  belonged  to  the  true  New  England  stock. 
His  birthplace  was  Bakersfield,  Vt.,  and  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  joined  in  providing  him 
with  a  typical  New  England  ancestry.  As  shown  by  the 
interesting  Brigham  family  history  not  less  than  jfifty  New- 
England  towns  furnished  forth  to  the  world  Brighams  of  the 
seventh  generation,  and  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  all  New 
England  has  joined  with  Peter  Bent  Brigham  in  the  giving  of 
this  great  hospital  for  the  public  welfare. 

A  poor  boy  on  foot  from  Vermont  to  Boston.  How  many 
good  men  have  started  so  and  how  representative  of  this 
country's  wonderful  growth.  It  is  a  true  though  trite  saying 
that  success  is  so  best  gained,  and  that  the  start  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  ladder  is  the  best  start  of  all. 

Characteristic  of  the  man  and  his  time  and  his  New  Eng- 
land ancestry  is  the  fact  that  the  first  work  he  put  his  hand 
to  was  the  basis  of  his  success.  Peddling  fish  and  oysters 
from  a  wheelbarrow  developed  at  last  to  a  fortune  in  the  res- 
taurant business.  Any  other  work  would  have  turned  out  as 
well  for  this  essentially  competent  man. 

Mr.  Brigham 's  environment  in  the  north  end  of  this  city 
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furnished  him  other  opportunities.  In  real  estate  investment 
he  showed  his  grasp  of  the  future.  An  estate  in  Friend 
Street  bought  by  him  in  1857  for  $22,000  was  sold  recently 
for  $101,000  to  provide  funds  for  building  the  Hospital.  An 
estate  in  Washington  Street  bought  by  him  in  1866  for 
$60,000  is  now  valued  at  $277,000.  An  estate  in  Tremont 
Row  was  bought  by  him  in  1850  for  $66,000.  In  1914  it  is 
assessed  for  $605,000. 

The  Fitchburg  Railroad,  terminating  at  Causeway  Street, 
occupied  his  attention  and  he  was  active  in  its  management. 
When  that  railroad  needed  money,  Peter  B.  Brigham,  and  not 
a  banking  house  in  State  Street,  lent  it. 

The  large  fortune  for  those  times  of  $1,300,000  was  left 
by  Mr.  Brigham  to  accumulate  for  twenty-five  years.  In  the 
faithful  hands  of  Mr.  Robert  Codman  it  reached  the  sum  of 
about  $4,300,000,  and  to-day  before  us  is  the  Hospital  itself, 
costing  $1,250,000,  and  a  fund  for  its  maintenance  of  about 
$5,000,000. 

The  charitable  object  of  this  gift  by  Peter  Bent  Brigham  is 
this  hospital  for  sick  persons  in  indigent  circumstances  within 
the  county  of  Suffolk.  To  a  gift  for  charity  nothing  but 
praise  is  due  and  now  and  again  it  is  worth  while,  not  to  say 
anything  new,  but  simply  to  recite  what  charity  means  and 
wherein  its  value  lies,  lest  the  idea  of  charity  lose  its  place  in 
the  scale  of  things  that  are  worthy. 

In  feudal  times  a  victorious  baron  reaching  the  end  of  life 
would  raise  a  church  or  monastery,  partly  to  square  some  sins, 
but  more  in  gratitude  to  God  as  author  of  his  good  fortune. 

The  successful  man  in  the  nineteenth  century,  seeing  clear 
and  thinking  straight,  looks  back  upon  his  career  and  finds 
that  his  fellow-men  as  organized  society  have  given  him  his 
opportunity,  and  that  gratitude  to  God  will  best  be  shown  by 
transfer  back  to  the  less  fortunate  of  the  results  of  his  success. 
Thus  is  charity  lineal  descendant  from  gratitude  to  God. 

This  man  of  the  nineteenth  century  also  sees  that  the  obliga- 
tions between  the  individual  and  the  community  are  mutual, 
and  this  idea  is  indeed  emphasized  and  clarified  by  contem- 
plation of  such  a  gift  as  this  hospital. 

A  gift  in  charity  is  the  act  of  the  humanitarian,  who  holds 
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that  mankind  is  a  unit  and  that  men  cannot  be  led  nor  forced 
forward,  but  must  advance  together.  There  is  no  other  phi- 
losophy possible,  and  no  military  clique  supported  by  one 
nation's  blind  patriotism  can  mold  a  future  for  this  world 
and  force  it  out  of  line  away  from  the  humanitarian  principle. 
With  increase  in  knowledge  charity  will  become  wiser  and 
will  count  more,  but  always  it  will  be  the  application  of  the 
law  that  mankind  is  a  unit. 

So  in  these  dark  days  of  1914  a  gift  to  charity  means  espe- 
cially much  to  us  and  the  scope  of  its  meaning  is  widened. 
Charity  is  not  science,  nor  education,  nor  even  progress.  It 
is  rather  a  condition  precedent  to  all  these,  and  is  the  exact 
negation  of  the  culture  which  places  might  above  right. 

To  the  right  administration  of  this  charity  the  members  of 
this  hospital  corporation  are  pledged.  In  law  and  honor  they 
are  bound  always  to  place  its  humanitarian  object  first,  that 
praise  may  accrue  to  the  name  of  Peter  Bent  Brigham  and 
pure  and  simple  charity. 


ADDRESS 

By  Dr.  William  H.  Welch 

MR.  President,  Members  of  the  Corporation  and  Staff 
of  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen :  *  "It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be 
permitted  to  participate  in  these  exercises.  I  understand 
that  the  present  occasion  is  the  first  public  opportunity  to 
extend  congratulations  to  the  members  of  the  Corporation  of 
the  Hospital  and  to  the  City  upon  the  completion  and  opening 
of  an  institution  which  is  the  product  of  much  thought  and  of 
a  large  expenditure  of  skill  and  knowledge  from  many  sources. 

I  am  informed  by  those  who  are  expert  in  such  matters 
that  in  construction,  administration  and  planning  this  hospi- 
tal is  original  in  many  respects  and  that  it  makes  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  general  subject  of  hospital  development. 
The  name  of  its  founder,  Peter  Bent  Brigham,  will  be  per- 
petuated through  its  great  service,  not  only  to  this  com- 
munity but  to  mankind,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
advancement  of  medical  education  will  hold  his  name  in 
grateful  remembrance.  But  a  year  has  passed  since  it  was 
actually  opened  and  already  its  aims  and  ideals  have  become 
manifest  and  a  considerable  amount  of  work  has  gone  forth 
from  it ;  so  that  even  after  this  short  interval  of  time  it  ranks 
among  the  leading  hospitals  of  the  country. 

I  wish  especially,  Mr.  President,  to  commend  the  wisdom 
of  the  members  of  the  Corporation  in  locating  the  buildings 
in  close  proximity  to  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  in  es- 
tabhshing  such  a  relationship  with  the  School  that  the  Hospi- 
tal will  best  be  enabled  to  serve  the  high  purposes  of  medical 
education.  The  mutual  advantages  to  the  Hospital  and  to 
the  School  through  this  association  are  perhaps  obvious 
enough  to  require  no  comment  on  this  occasion.  The  advan- 
tages to  the  Hospital,  however,  may  not  be  quite  so  apparent 

*The  stenographer's  report  of  Dr.  Welch's  unwritten  address  (uncorrected). 
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to  those  who  are  not  sufficiently  informed  ;  for  often,  I  think, 
the  general  public,  and  indeed  the  trustees  of  hospitals,  do 
not  realize  the  larger  humane  work  in  the  care  of  the  sick 
poor  which  a  teaching  hospital  is  able  to  carry  out.  But  by 
such  an  affiliation  its  primary  purposes  are  best  fulfilled,  and 
therefore  the  humane  intentions  of  the  fotmder  of  this  institu- 
tion are  more  perfectly  realized  than  would  be  possible  had 
the  buildings  been  located  elsewhere.  In  the  first  place,  the 
arrangement  by  which  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery  in  the  Medical  School  are  also  in  charge 
of  the  work  in  their  respective  clinical  departments  enables 
the  Hospital  to  secure  the  best  possible  skill  and  knowledge 
in  the  care  of  its  patients.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  crea- 
tion in  a  teaching  hospital  of  a  modern  general  medical  and 
surgical  clinic — bringing  young  men  into  training  for  the 
higher  walks  in  clinical  medicine  and  surgery  —  means  a  far 
more  thorough  study  and  diagnosis  of  disease  and  therefore 
better  treatment  of  the  patient  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible. 

One  can  understand  how  the  lay  public  might  feel  that  it 
was  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  patient  for  students  to 
have  access  to  the  wards  ;  but  through  abundant  experience 
we  know  that  the  opposite  is  really  true  ;  for  where  students 
actually  become  a  part  of  the  working  force  of  the  ward 
and  perform  such  duties  as  the  taking  of  histories  and  examin- 
ing the  blood  and  secretions,  which  would  have  to  be  done  in 
any  case  —  becoming,  as  Dr.  Osier  has  expressed  it,  a  part  of 
the  working  machinery  of  the  hospital  itself  —  they  are  doing 
work  which  is  not  only  beneficial  to  their  training,  but  which 
at  the  same  time  is  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  patient. 

How  much  larger,  then,  is  the  service  to  the  community 
when  the  hospital  adds  to  its  other  functions  educational  and 
scientific  aims  ;  when  it  contributes  to  the  training  of  medi- 
cal students  and  of  men  already  graduated  in  medicine  who 
are  preparing  for  further  careers  in  their  life's  work,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  so  organized  as  to  advance  the  science  and 
art  of  Medicine. 

In  establishing  a  teaching  hospital,  closely  affiliated  with  a 
great  medical  school,  you  have  contributed  to  the  solution  of 
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one  of  the  most  urgent  problems  of  medical  education  to-day. 
The  progress  which  has  been  made  in  this  direction  during 
the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  is  most  gratifying,  and 
a  pioneer  in  this  forward  movement  has  been  the  Harvard 
Medical  School.  I  have  heretofore  had  occasion,  and  should 
like  again,  to  speak  of  the  debt  which  medical  education  owes 
to  the  President  Emeritus  of  Harvard  University  ;  and  it  is 
indeed  a  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  Mr.  Eliot's  successor 
is  also  keenly  interested  in  its  problems  and  that  the  leader- 
ship of  the  School  in  the  future  is  thus  secured. 

But  great  as  our  progress  has  been,  we  have  not  overcome 
all  of  our  difficulties.  The  problem  of  the  adjustment  of  pro- 
fessional to  collegiate  education  in  this  country,  which  arises 
largely,  I  think,  from  the  fact  that  for  a  long  time  the  colleges 
and  professional  schools  developed  so  widely  apart,  we  have 
not  yet  satisfactorily  solved.  Nor  have  we  solved  the  problem 
of  the  establishment  of  a  suitable  relationship  between  the 
medical  school  and  hospital,  and  here  again  the  difficulty  is 
due  to  the  development  of  the  hospital  quite  apart  from  the 
medical  school  —  a  division  which  came  about  largely  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unfortunate  line  of  development  of  medical 
education  during  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Some  of  the  schools  and  universities  have  established,  and  hold 
and  administer,  their  own  hospitals  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  this 
can  be  regarded  as  an  entirely  satisfactory  solution,  for  the 
administration  of  a  hospital  is  really  not  a  function  of  a  uni- 
versity. In  Germany,  where  the  large  government  hospitals 
serve  the  purpose  of  medical  teaching,  the  problem  has,  of 
course,  been  met  in  this  way.  The  great  clinics  in  Vienna, 
Munich,  Berlin,  etc. ,  are  established  in  hospitals  supported  by 
the  government,  municipal  or  state,  which  considers  it  a  part 
of  its  function  to  provide  for  the  medical  instruction  ;  but  in 
this  country  we  have  accomplished  very  little  in  the  way  of 
bringing  the  large  general  municipal  hospitals  into  a  proper 
relationship  with  medical  teaching.  Much  is  to  be  expected 
in  the  future,  I  think,  from  a  more  enlightened  sentiment  in 
regard  to  the  subject ;  but  for  the  present  it  would  seem  that 
we  must  look  for  most  encouragement  from  a  close  associa- 
tion between  the  privately  endowed  hospital  and  the  medical 
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school.  At  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  we  have  always 
considered  that  the  greatest  asset  bf  our  medical  school  is  the 
hospital.  By  a  very  wise  clause  in  his  letter  of  instructions 
to  his  trustees,  Johns  Hopkins  provided  that  the  hospital  was 
to  be  a  part  of  the  medical  school,  for  which  he  had  already 
made  provision  in  his  will  in  connection  with  the  University ; 
and  it  may  be  said  that  the  relationship  has  been  in  all  respects 
satisfactory  —  at  least  it  has  never  been  one  of  our  problems 
to  bring  the  two  institutions  into  close  harmony. 

Elsewhere  efforts  have  been  made  in  this  direction,  in 
New  York,  for  example,  to  bring  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
into  proper  affiliation  with  Columbia  University  and  the  New 
York  Hospital  with  the  Cornell  Medical  School,  and  recently 
in  New  Haven  to  bring  the  New  Haven  Hospital  into  close 
association  with  the  Yale  Medical  School.  This  has  meant,  of 
course,  a  large  expenditure  of  money,  and  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  the  path  has  been  without  difficulties  or  that  it  will 
be  altogether  smooth  in  the  future,  but  at  least  the  step  is  in 
the  right  direction. 

And  hence  I  consider  that  the  Corporation  of  the  Peter 
Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  in  showing  that  a  recently  established 
hospital  can  be  brought  into  a  close  relationship  with  a  great 
medical  school,  has  not  only  rendered  a  very  large  service  to 
the  Harvard  Medical  School,  but  has  made  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  medical  education  in  general  in  this  country;  and 
the  renown  of  the  Hospital  and  its  usefulness  to  the  commu- 
nity will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  its  wise  decision. 

The  establishment  and  opening  of  the  Hospital  comes  at  a 
most  opportune  time  —  at  a  time  when  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
need  for  improvement  in  medical  teaching.  Rather  markedly 
in  the  past  it  has  been  the  development  of  the  laboratory  which 
has  characterized  medical  advancement  in  this  country.  We  now 
have  anatomical,  physiological,  pathological,  bacteriological, 
hygienic  and  chemical  laboratories  which  in  our  better  schools 
are  in  many  respects  the  equal  of  those  existing  anywhere. 
The  teaching  in  these  laboratories,  at  least  from  the  experi- 
mental side,  is  at  least  as  good  as,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
is  better  than,  the  teaching  in  any  of  the  schools  in  Europe. 
At  the  same  time,  of  course,  there  have  been  valuable  contri- 
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butions  from  the  clinics  in  this  country ;  but  the  feeling  has 
arisen  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  consid-erable  improve- 
ment —  for  something  which  perhaps  might  be  designated  as 
a  reform  —  in  the  hospital  clinic. 

This  feeling  is  due  to  many  causes  —  in  largest  measure  to 
the  progress  of  medical  education  itself  —  to  the  great  ad- 
vance in  scientific  medicine.  And  it  is  the  result  also  of  a 
better  comprehension  of  educational  requirements,  through 
which  it  is  felt  that  the  older  methods,  consisting  chiefly  of 
didactic  lectures,  amphitheatre  clinics,  and  more  recently 
ward  classes,  valuable  as  they  are,  do  not  suffice  for  the 
needs  of  modern  clinical  teaching.  It  is  felt  that  the  thorough 
study  by  modern  methods  which  is  necessary  in  the  care  of 
the  patient  and  the  better  methods  of  teaching,  require  the 
almost  undivided  attention  of  those  in  charge.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  director  of  the  modern  clinic  will  have  time  to 
engage  in  any  occupation  other  than  his  work  in  the  hospital, 
in  the  school  and  in  the  clinical  laboratory.  The  time  has 
gone  by  when  the  great  clinicians,  those  who  stand  before  the 
community  as  the  great  consultants,  can  at  the  same  time  be 
the  heads  of  departments  in  the  schools  and  hospitals.  Theirs 
is  a  different  career.  There  is  still  room  in  the  hospital  and 
medical  school  for  those  engaged  in  practice,  but  the  urgent 
need  is  for  a  staff  of  highly  trained  men  who  shall  devote 
their  entire  time  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  in  their 
respective  subjects.  I  know  that  this  is  realized  to  its  fullest 
extent  by  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  medicine  and 
surgery  in  this  hospital,  who  are  giving  their  full  time  and 
attention  to  their  work  In  the  hospital  and  in  the  school. 
They  have  full  appreciation  also  of  the  greater  question  be- 
yond the  mere  supply  of  a  hospital  to  a  medical  school,  of 
what  use  will  be  made  by  the  medical  school  on  the  one  hand 
and  by  the  hospital  on  the  other  of  this  association.  The 
opportunity  is  obviously  before  you.  But  already  the  ideals 
of  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  have  become  manifest, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  it  will  contribute  largely  to  the  future 
advance  of  medical  education  and  to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
And  what  greater  aim  can  there  be  than  this  ? 
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THE  BOSTON  PROFESSION 

By  Dr.  J.  Collins  Warren 

MR.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  The  exercises 
of  to-day  could  hardly  be  considered  as  complete  with- 
out some  word  of  congratulation  coming  from  the  pro- 
fession of  the  city  of  Boston,  a  community  in  which  the  public 
has  hardly  yet  begun  to  appreciate  the  far-reaching  influence 
of  this  great  benefaction. 

We  have  lived  so  long  in  the  piping  times  of  peace,  in  smug 
complacency  at  the  securit}'-  of  life  and  limb  as  compared  with 
that  which  our  ancestors  enjoyed,  that  many  of  us  at  least  had 
almost  begun  to  feel  that  the  good  old-fashioned  prayer,  to 
save  us  "  from  plague,  pestilence  and  famine,  from  battle  and 
murder,  and  from  sudden  death,"  had  become  an  anachronism. 
But  recent  events  have  brought  us  rudely  back  again  to  a 
realization  of  possibilities  to  come.  We  now  know,  also,  to 
take  one  example,  that  the  plague,  as  had  been  supposed,  is 
not  confined  to  the  tropics,  but  may  ruthlessly  invade  an  Arctic 
climate.  If,  perchance,  present  conditions  might  suddenly 
become  so  altered  that  great  epidemics  should  reappear  in  this 
day  and  generation  and  sweep  through  our  country,  the  public 
might  then  come  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  fact  that  we  had 
in  an  institution  like  this,  manned  by  highly  trained  experts, 
a  body  of  household  troops  —  a  first  line  of  defense,  behind 
which  rich  and  poor  alike  could  seek  refuge. 

We  doctors  therefore  congratulate  the  public  that  our  good 
city  has  not  only  a  new  and  important  addition  to  those  insti- 
tutions which  are  to  provide  for  her  sick  poor,  but  we  con- 
gratulate our  commonwealth  as  well  on  this  modern  form  of 
life  insurance  planted  in  her  gateway  to  protect  her  from  the 
ravages  of  disease,  and  I  voice,  I  know,  the  opinion  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  hospitals  of  the  city  and  in  the  ranks  of  the 
profession  in  extending  to  you  a  cordial  welcome  and  in  bid- 
ding you  Godspeed  upon  a  career  so  auspiciously  begun. 
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ADDRESS 

By  Dr.  Frank  Billings 

MR.  President,  Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
honor  accorded  me  by  the  invitation  to  be  present  at 
the  ceremonies  of  "  Founder's  Day  "  of  the  Peter  Bent  Brig- 
ham  Hospital. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  visit  Boston  on  many  occasions 
and  to  pay  respectful  homage  to  the  advantages  which  your 
great  city  affords  to  its  citizens  and  to  visitors  from  near  and 
far.  Your  universities,  colleges,  schools,  institutions  con- 
ducted for  the  education,  refinement,  amusement  and  well- 
being  of  the  citizens,  have  a  character  which  makes  them  cele- 
brated the  world  over.  When  I  was  last  here  I  was  greatly 
impressed  with  the  wonderful  grouping  in  this  beautiful  part 
of  the  city  of  so  many  public  institutions.  The  monumental 
buildings  of  Harvard  Medical  School  attracted  me  most,  be- 
cause I  am  a  physician  and  for  many  years  have  tried  to  teach 
medicine.  I  noted  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Medical  School 
the  Robert  Brigham  Chronic  Case  Hospital,  the  Cancer  Hos- 
pital, the  Infants'  Hospital,  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  the 
Psychopathic  Hospital,  the  Baptist  Hospital,  the  Deaconess 
Hospital,  Vincent  Hospital,  Charity  Club  Hospital,  House  of 
the  Good  Shepherd,  the  Dental  School,  the  Veterinary  School, 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Mrs.  Gardner's  Italian  Art  Mu- 
seum, Wentworth  Institute  and  pubHc  academies  and  schools. 
This  community  association  of  so  many  institutions  marks  it 
as  a  medical  and  educational  center  and  naturally  arouses  the 
admiration  of  any  one  who  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his 
fellow-man. 

I  congratulate  the  trustees  upon  the  selection  of  this  educa- 
tional center  for  the  location  of  this  magnificent  institution. 
Association  and  cooperation  with  your  neighbor  medical  insti- 
tutions will  be  mutually  helpful.     The  standard  of  excellence 
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maintained  by  one  or  more  will  tend  to  elevate  all  to  the 
same  high  plane.  Co-operation  too,  will  lessen  duplication  of 
service. 

I  am  agreeably  surprised  to  note  the  rapidity  with  which 
you  have  graded  and  beautified  the  ample  grounds,  completed 
all  of  the  buildings,  and  organized  the  administrative  and 
medical  forces  of  the  Hospital.  Of  course,  I  know  that  the 
plans  of  the  Hospital  were  determined  by  you  only  after  pro- 
found study,  based  upon  visits  to  other  American  and  Euro- 
pean hospitals  and  consultation  with  physicians  and  experts 
in  hospital  plans  and  construction.  But  with  the  plans  per- 
fected you  have  truly  accomplished  wonders  in  a  very  short 
period. 

One  notes  with  pleasure  the  ample  Hospital  grounds  which 
afford  good  air  and  a  maximum  of  sunshine  to  all  the  build- 
ings. The  buildings  are  impressive  and  are  so  grouped  that 
administration  and  medical  and  surgical  care  may  be  most 
economically  and  comfortably  conducted.  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  your  architects  have  not  sacrificed  utility  and  comfort  for 
exterior  ornamentation.  As  it  is,  your  buildings  present  an 
artistic  grouping  and  impress  one  with  the  idea  that  the  main 
purpose  of  the  institution  is  to  conscientiously  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  generous  founder. 

Too  often  I  think  builders  of  hospitals  spend  too  much  of 
the  capital  in  exterior  decoration  to  the  unfortunate  deple- 
tion of  endowment  and  annual  income.  After  all,  too,  build- 
ings are  only  part  of  a  hospital.  However  well  planned,  it 
will  not  be  a  real  hospital  unless  it  have  an  administrative 
force  and  medical  staff  of  character.  It  is  the  men  behind  the 
gun  that  count,  after  all  is  said. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  medical  and  surgical  services 
have  modern  facilities  for  the  investigation  of  disease  in  the 
form  of  instruments  of  precision  in  diagnosis,  special  labora- 
tories for  research,  and  also  a  laboratory  of  dietetics  with  a 
skilled  dietitian  in  charge.  The  properly  conducted  hospital 
must  maintain  a  dietetic  laboratory  for  the  careful  study  and 
estimation  of  food  values.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
study  and  treatment  of  many  diseases.  I  am  informed  that 
you  have  organized  a  Social  Service  Department.    This  is  one 
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of  the  most  important  services  which  a  hospital  renders 
to  the  community.  The  Out- Door  Department  is,  of  course, 
necessary  as  a  place  from  which  to  select  the  patients  for 
hospital  care.  I  heartily  congratulate  the  Board  upon  the 
organization  of  the  medical  staff.  You  have  chosen  as  the 
heads  of  the  medical  and  surgical  departments  qualified  men 
of  character  and  wide  reputation.  The  full  time  service  given 
to  the  hospital  work  by  the  heads,  the  resident  and  the  house 
officers  of  both  departments  is  ideal.  It  insures  undivided 
attention  to  the  patients  in  the  investigation  and  relief  of  dis- 
ease and  injury.  It  is  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  me  that 
the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  is  a  teaching  institution. 
Of  course  the  main  purpose  of  a  hospital  is  to  give  relief  and 
promote  the  recovery  of  people  ill  and  injured.  In  carrying 
out  this  main  purpose  the  modern  hospital  must  also  be  an 
educational  institution  if  it  perform  its  full  obligation  to  the 
community  which  it  serves.  Necessarily  it  becomes  educa- 
tional by  the  training  of  pupil  nurses  ;  by  the  experience  it 
affords  student  clerks  in  the  wards  and  laboratories  ;  by  the 
experience  and  opportunity  to  study  and  investigate  disease  it 
gives  the  house  officers,  the  residents  and  the  heads  of  the 
medical  staff. 

There  is  a  sentiment  in  most  American  communities  that 
the  use  of  patients  for  clinical  instruction  of  medical  students 
and  for  the  purpose  of  research  into  the  cause  of  disease  is  a 
form  of  cruelty  and  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  patients. 
This  sentiment  is  an  error  due  to  misinformation.  Happily 
the  prejudice  against  this  most  useful  function  of  the  hospital 
is  gradually  diminishing  and  especially  so  in  educated  com- 
munities. 

The  old  idea  of  thoughtless,  deliberate  experimentation 
upon  patients  by  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  staff  was, 
and  is,  an  unpleasant  dream  of  the  uninformed  and  of  those 
who  are  superstitious  and  who  believe  in  signs  and  omens. 

The  fact  is  that  students  of  medical  schools,  which  are 
worthy  of  the  name,  are  educated  gentlemen,  actuated  by 
unusual  humane  instincts,  otherwise  the  majority  would  seek 
some  less  serious  and  difficult  profession  or  occupation  as  a 
lifelong  work.     It  is  also  an  erroneous  idea  that  contact  with 
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the  ill  and  injured  begets  a  lack  of  sympathy  and  gentleness 
of  character.  The  medical  student  or  physician  who  does 
not  develop  a  character  to  more  fully  appreciate  the  mental 
and  physical  sufferings  of  the  ill  and  injured  has  chosen  the 
wrong  profession.  The  sooner  he  seeks  some  occupation 
which  requires  no  expenditure  of  human  sympathy  and  help- 
fulness, the  better  will  it  be  for  his  own  and  the  patient's 
welfare.  As  one  who  has  had  a  third  of  a  century  of  ex- 
perience in  hospital  work  and  teaching,  I  can  testify  to  the 
entire  absence  of  harmful  effects  of  hospital  teaching  upon 
patients. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  experience  and  observation  have 
convinced  me  that  the  patients  of  the  average  non-teaching 
hospital  do  not  receive  the  efficient  service  of  the  patients  of 
a  teaching  institution.  It  is  a  common  fault  with  all  of  us  to 
neglect  our  work,  at  times,  at  least.  If  all  were  measured 
upon  some  standard  of  efficiency,  but  few  would  win  a  per- 
fect mark.  It  is  helpful,  therefore,  to  have  some  inquisitorial 
element  about  us.  The  medical  student  body  serves  that  pur- 
pose. There  is  no  better  critic  of  the  character  of  the  work 
of  a  physician  and  surgeon  than  the  medical  student.  The 
medical  teacher  knows  this,  and  the  intelligent  patient  soon 
learns  that  the  study  of  disease,  with  his  body  as  the  object, 
by  the  medical  student,  the  house  officer  and  other  members 
of  the  staff,  insures  the  patient  an  efficiency  of  medical  ser- 
vice which  most  millionaires  do  not  receive  in  their  own 
homes.  This  point  of  view  of  the  patient  was  practically 
illustrated  three  years  ago  in  Chicago.  A  sectarian  hospital 
which  attempts  to  take  care  of  the  patients  of  the  faith  which 
it  represents,  is  managed  by  astute  business  men  and  has  a 
splendid  representative  medical  staff.  It  was  not  a  teaching 
institution.  I  often  had  tried  to  persuade  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  its  board  of  trustees  and  some  of  its  medical  officers 
to  make  it  a  teaching  institution.  The  usual  answer  was,  that 
those  responsible  for  the  well-being  of  the  patients  could  not 
permit  patients  to  be  examined  by  medical  students  nor  could 
the  patients  be  used  for  clinical  teaching.  The  practice  would 
surely  cause  criticism  by  the  patients  and  by  those  who  con- 
tributed to  the  support  of  the  hospital.     A  neighboring  secta- 
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rian  hospital,  with  approximately  the  same  number  of  beds, 
differs  from  the  first  mentioned  only  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
modern  teaching  institution.  The  ward  patients,  both  free 
and  pay,  are  used  in  clinical  instruction.  Student  clerks  have 
charge  of  beds,  clinical  research  of  many  problems  con- 
nected with  the  cause,  prevention,  control  and  relief  of 
disease,  both  acute  and  chronic,  occupies  the  attention  of 
every  department  of  the  hospital.  The  applications  for  beds 
exceed  many  time  the  capacity  of  the  wards.  At  the  time 
mentioned,  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  first- 
named  hospital  came  to  see  me,  mentioned  the  anti-teaching 
sentiment,  which  was  dominant  in  his  hospital,  and  stated  that 
henceforth  teaching  was  to  be  adopted.  He  said:  '*The 
board  of  trustees  has  been  won  over  to  the  sentiment  of  a 
teaching  hospital  by  the  following  experience  : 

*'  We  take  care  of  our  poor,  the  majority  as  free  patients. 
We  have  a  social  visiting  service.  For  some  time  we  have 
found  that  some  of  the  poor  come  to  us  ;  at  other  times  the 
same  individuals  or  other  members  of  the  family  would  enter 
hospital,"  which  I  have  designated  a  teaching  in- 
stitution. "  These  defections  became  so  numerous  that  we 
inquired  into  the  cause.  We  found  that  these  poor  sick  of 
our  faith  went  to  the  teaching  hospital  when  they  could  secure 
enough  money  to  pay  the  ward  rates  and  came  to  us  when 
circumstances  required  them  to  accept  free  beds." 

The  universal  explanation  of  this  conduct  was,  that  at  the 
teaching  institution  they  received  more  thorough  and  re- 
peated examinations  and  carefully  conducted  plans  of  treat- 
ment. Could  any  one  ask  for  a  more  practical  lesson  for  the 
improvement  of  a  hospital  service  ?  The  publicity  which  hos- 
pital teaching  creates  is  the  greatest  safeguard  against  indif- 
ferent medical  and  nursing  service  and  also  against  all  sorts 
of  physical  abuse  of  patients. 

Medical  knowledge  has  made  great  progress  in  recent  years, 
chiefly  in  respect  to  the  cause,  the  method  of  communication, 
the  prevention  and  in  a  few  instances  the  specific  cure  of 
certain  diseases.  This  added  knowledge  has  been  brought 
about  in  most  instances  through  study  of  the  disease  at  the 
bedside.     Coincident  laboratory  and  animal  experimentation 
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have  established  the  facts,  which  have  already  been  applied 
with  astonishing  results  in  life  saving-  and  also  in  the  promo- 
tion of  commerce  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Many,  many  problems  relating  to  the  cause,  the  control 
and  relief  of  many  diseases,  acute  and  chronic,  remain  to 
be  solved. 

Success  in  solving  many  of  these  problems  may  be  counted 
upon  if  qualified  clinical  and  laboratory  workers  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  study  disease  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  disturbed 
anatomy  and  functions  of  the  patient. 

This  clinical  research  is  also  beneficial  in  relation  to  the 
patient.  The  intelligent  patient  gladly  co-operates,  knowing 
that  the  knowledge  so  acquired  may  benefit  him  and  others. 
I  most  sincerely  congratulate  your  Board  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  clinical  research  as  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Hos- 
pital. 

Your  physical  property,  administrative  and  medical  organi- 
zation enable  you  to  scientifically,  comfortably  and  success- 
fully care  for  the  ill  and  injured.  As  a  teaching  institution 
you  take  a  principal  part  in  the  education  and  training  of 
nurses,  an  important  part  in  the  education  of  medical  students, 
and  in  the  post-graduate  training  of  young  physicians  and 
surgeons  as  research  workers  and  clinicians.  Your  Out-Door 
Department  ajffords  a  source  of  relief  to  the  ambulatory  pa- 
tient and  a  port  of  entry  to  suitable  hospital  patients.  Your 
Social  Service  Department  will  follow  up  and  investigate 
home  conditions  of  outdoor  patients  and  hospital  convales- 
cents and  by  co-operation  with  other  agencies  the  social,  do- 
mestic and  industrial  life  of  your  dependents  will  be  im- 
proved. 

Clinical  and  laboratory  research  will  bring  less  immediate 
tangible  reward.  But  your  research  workers  and  like  inde- 
fatigable searchers  in  many  other  hospitals  and  laboratories, 
who  seek  the  knowledge  of  the  cause  and  the  means  to  pre- 
vent disease  and  suffering,  will  surely  be  successful  some- 
time. Every  patient  that  leaves  your  door  is  a  disciple  of  a 
better  method  of  living  through  the  instruction  he  receives  in 
the  Hospital  and  the  Social  Service  Department.  Every  nurse 
and  medical  graduate  educated  by  you,  multiplies  the  bene- 
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fits  of  your  institution  through  the  qualified  service  given  by 
them  to  their  patients  near  and  far. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  I 
congratulate  you  upon  a  most  successful  administration  of  the 
large  Peter  Bent  Brigham  fund  and  the  erection  and  organi- 
zation of  this  splendid  hospital.  Peter  Bent  Brigham  was 
generous  and  a  benefactor  of  the  ill  and  injured  poor.  This 
institution  and  the  benefits  it  will  forever  afford  the  ill  and 
those  in  need  of  medical  help  is  a  magnificent  memorial  to 
him.  And,  Mr.  President,  it  also  is  a  monument  to  you  and 
to  your  colleagues  on  the  Board  of  Trustees,  typifying  your 
rational  interpretation  of  a  great  responsibility,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  hospital  as  a  great  educational  institution.  You 
should  receive  the  grateful  homage  of  the  people  of  this  com- 
munity and  the  world  for  the  great  service  you  have  rendered 
mankind  by  the  erection  and  organization  of  the  Peter  Bent 
Brigham  Hospital. 
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DELIVERY  OF  THE  KEYS 

By  Mr.  John  P.  Reynolds 

MR.  President,  Ladies  and  Geimemen :  Our  committee 
is  very  proud  to  have  liad  for  so  long"  the  custody 
of  the  key  of  this  great  institution,  and  we  now 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  turn  it  over  to  abler  hands  than 
ours. 

In  doing  so,  Mr.  President,  may  I  remind  you  that  it  is 
symbolic,  for  never  again,  any  day  or  any  night,  will  the  door 
of  this  hospital  be  locked. 

To  the  public,  may  it  represent  a  m.aster  key,  an  open 
sesame  to  loose  the  door  to  manifold  treasures  for  every  sick 
and  weary  soul  who  seeks  relief  from  pain. 

To  us  of  the  Corporation,  may  it  prove  a  key  to  the  temple 
of  wisdom  that  we  may  ever  render  the  fittest  and  truest 
judgments. 

To  our  Staff,  let  it  be  the  key  to  knowledge  that  will  unlock 
to  them  all  that  is  closed  and  obscure. 

To  the  nurse,  that  ever  patient,  watchful,  guide  and  friend, 
may  it  be  the  key  to  recovery,  that  her  every  charge  may  go 
forth,  his  whole  soul  pouring  out  in  grateful  thanks  that  joy- 
ous melody,  that  glorious  strain,  the  wonder  song  of  health. 
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ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  STAFF 

By  Dr.  Harvey  Gushing 

TIME-HONORED  institutions,  with  their  traditions  of 
work  well  done  in  the  past  and  their  promise  at  least 
of  equal  effectiveness  in  the  future,  suffer  from  certain 
disadvantages  alongside  of  the  obvious  advantages  which 
they  enjoy.  A  newly  established  institution  likewise  has  its 
points  of  vantage  and  the  reverse.  Though  not  entirely  free 
from  the  influence  of  local  custom  it  at  least,  is  unfettered  by 
acquired  habits,  and  it  can  therefore  venture  upon  novel  ar- 
rangements without  fear  of  losing  what  was  good  in  an  old 
regime  for  something  new,  untried  and  uncertain  ;  it  pos- 
sesses, or  should  possess,  something  of  the  plasticity  of  youth 
with  its  ready  adaptability  to  new  conditions.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  disadvantages,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
a  hospital,  are  the  fact  that  it  starts  unheralded  by  former 
patients,  so  that  it  may  be  long  before  it  builds  up  a  sufficient 
reputation  to  insure  public  confidence  ;  that  the  very  innova- 
tions which  it  may  inaugurate  breed  suspicion  if  not  actual 
hostility  of  its  purposes ;  that  it  takes  time  for  its  crew  of 
trustees,  administrators,  nurses,  and  staff  to  learn  to  pull  in 
unison  with  a  common  purpose  and  will ;  for  the  water  is 
not  always  a  millpond,  and  in  the  rough  stretches  it  is  to 
be  expected  with  a  new  organization,  learning  a  new  stroke, 
that  an  occasional  crab  will  be  caught.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
no  little  gratification  that  we  find  ourselves  to-day,  after  our 
short  period  of  probation,  pulling  with  such  even  oars.  For 
it  is  no  secret  that  a  hospital  cannot  conduct  its  affairs  hap- 
pily and  well  on  the  principle  of  Spendlow  and  Jorkins,  with 
the  staff  as  David  Copperfield,  the  Administration,  Spendlow, 
and  the  Trustees  in  the  distant  role  of  Jorkins. 

Our  first  patient  entered  the  Brigham  Hospital  on  January 
27  of  1913,  and  though  many  of  our  original  group  of  internes 
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had  been  assembled  since  the  previous  fall,  this  date  repre- 
sents the  beginning  of  our  actual  clinical  work.  January,  in- 
deed, was  an  appropriate  month  for  its  inauguration.  It  is 
the  month  of  Janus,  the  god  of  the  beginning  and  origin  of 
all  things,  the  "  Spirit  of  Opening,"  according  to  Mommsen ; 
and  his  mask,  as  usually  represented  with  two  faces  looking 
in  opposite  directions,  was  likened  to  a  gate  which  opens 
either  way  and  is  never  locked  —  such  a  gateway  as  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  for  an  abode  for  the  sick. 

Hence  this  celebrated  deity  of  Roman  mythology  is  a  fitting 
patron  not  only  for  this  hospital  which  began  its  work  in  the 
month  sacred  to  him,  but  also  for  the  present  occasion,  since 
we  have  reached  a  point  where  we  too  may  face  both  ways 
and  find  not  only  much  to  look  forward  to  but  even  after  this 
short  time,  something  worthy  of  record  in  our  past. 

Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day.  On  the  entrance  of  our  first 
patient  nearly  two  years  ago  all  but  two  of  our  several  build- 
ings were  still  a  disordered  mass  of  brick  and  mortar,  plaster 
and  concrete,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  confusion  with  some 
misgivings  a  single  ward  was  tentatively  opened.  There  for 
several  months  lived  our  first  group  of  house  officers  —  those 
sons  of  Martha  whose  care  it  is  "  to  take  the  buffet  and  cushion 
the  shock  "  for  their  seniors,  and  this  from  the  outset  they 
have  done  cheerfully  and  uncomplainingly.  And  there  in  this 
same  ward  patients  were  admitted,  a  diet  kitchen  was  installed, 
and  a  provisional  operating  room  equipped,  while  Miss  Hall 
betimes  mobilized  her  volunteers  and  Miss  McCullough  super- 
vised her  diet  lists  in  the  superintendent's  residence  —  our 
first  home  for  nurses,  kitchen,  laundry  and  much  else  com- 
bined. It  was  a  chance  for  all  of  us  to  employ  the  homely 
philosophy,  worthy  of  Poor  Richard,  to  "do  what  you 
can,  where  you  are,  with  what  you've  got."  We  were  in 
much  this  state  when  three  months  later  Sir  William  Osier 
gave  our  assembled  forces  his  blessing  and  baptized  the  infant 
institution  with  words  of  counsel  and  encouragement.  We 
could  have  wished  for  no  more  sympathetic  and  understanding 
godfather,  for  twenty-five  years  before  he,  with  one  of  our 
present  guests,  had  shared  the  responsibility  of  an  experiment 
in  hospital  organization,  which  despite  its  early  uncertainties 
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and  trials,  is  now  recognized  as  having  been  the  most  impor- 
tant forward  step  of  the  century. 

That  we  made  some  mistakes  was  inevitable,  for  everything 
could  not  be  foreseen  when  we  were  a  project  on  paper  in  the 
stage  of  two  dimensions.  The  new  shoe,  until  worn  awhile, 
always  pinches  somewhere  ;  and  if  we  sometimes  fret  it  is 
through  the  desire  to  give  to  all  —  to  the  rich  and  poor  and 
those  between  —  as  nearly  perfect  service,  or  "fit,"  to  con- 
tinue with  my  homely  figure  of  speech,  as  a  new  hospital  on 
modem  lines  should  make  possible. 

The  swinging  doorway  of  Janus,  I  may  recall,  is  never 
fastened,  and  in  several  ways  we  have  attempted  to  live  up  to 
the  idea  of  continuance  which  is  thus  symbolized.  Doctors, 
like  every  one  else,  are  obliged  to  live  on  twenty-four  hours  a 
day,  and  when  activities  are  scattered  throughout  a  community, 
their  gratuitous  hospital  service,  if  they  chance  to  give  any, 
must  necessarily  suffer  through  the  flight  of  time  if  nothing 
else.  With  us  the  chiefs  of  service  have  mutually  agreed  to 
confine  their  professional  activities  within  the  walls  of  the 
institution,  the  only  "shingle"  behind  which  they  practise 
being  the  sign  of  the  School  and  Hospital,  and  such  credit 
and  reputation,  if  any,  as  comes  from  their  work  necessarily 
reverts  to  these  institutions  first  and  to  themselves  secondarily. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  the  institution  endures,  while  they, 
after  all,  are  but  incidents  in  its  Hfe  —  brief  ones  at  that,  in 
view  of  the  limitations  of  a  prescribed  age  for  retirement. 
This  practice,  be  it  added,  has  been  of  their  own  volition; 
and  whether  it  is  a  custom  which  merely  happens  to  suit  them 
individually,  or  whether  it  will  prove  to  be  a  standard  of  ser- 
vice which  according  to  formulated  rules  and  restrictions  will 
be  accepted  elsewhere,  time  and  the  success  of  the  venture 
alone  can  determine.  At  least  it  is  an  experiment  worth  the 
trying  when  opportunities  and  volunteers  meet,  and  we  may 
have  the  satisfaction  of  having  taken,  without  financial  back- 
ing, the  first  step  in  this  direction  made  by  any  general  hospi- 
tal in  the  country. 

Such  an  arrangement  encourages  what  I  have  ventured  to 
refer  to  in  the  title  of  this  brief  address  as  centripetal  rather 
than  centrifugal  activities  in  a  hospital  service.    A  centrifugal 
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force,  said  Newton  in  his  Principia^  is  the  influence  by  which  a 
body  moving"  around  a  centre  tends  to  fly  off  from  that  centre. 
Unquestionably  in  the  old  order  the  lines  of  activity  of  hospital 
clinicians  have  tended  to  radiate  from  rather  than  to  focus  upon 
their  institutional  work.  The  real  pull  has  been  away  from 
rather  than  toward  the  centre,  and  in  an  interesting  and  wake- 
ful community  such  as  this,  where  there  are  an  unusual  number 
of  extra-mural  distractions,  allurements  and  responsibilities, 
which  for  a  native-born  in  particular  are  difficult  to  resist, 
undivided  concentration  upon  an  institutional  service  has  been 
well-nigh  impossible. 

Another  continuous  experiment  of  a  different  sort  is  being 
made  in  our  hospital  dispensary,  where  uninterrupted  atten- 
dance is  given  to  ambulatory  patients.  This  would  be  im- 
possible with  the  usual  system  of  visiting  attendants  who  at 
the  same  time  are  engaged  in  outside  practice,  and  we  have 
therefore  graded  our  house  officer  hierarchy  so  that  the  two 
seniors  on  both  services  during  their  last  four  months  are  on 
out-patient  duty  for  morning,  afternoon  and  evening  shifts. 
They  have  gained  sufficient  experience  by  their  year  in  the 
wards  to  justify  their  assumption  of  this  responsibility,  and 
their  four  superiors  of  the  resident  staff,  as  well  as  the  visit- 
ing chiefs,  are  on  the  ground  at  call  in  cases  of  uncertainty  or 
when  there  is  unusual  responsibility  to  share.  This  schedule, 
moreover,  gives  to  these  senior  men  the  freedom  of  half  of 
their  time  for  serious  work  in  the  laboratory  or  at  their  desks, 
for  each  of  them  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  publish 
something  in  relation  to  his  work  before  his  hospital  gradua- 
tion. 

That  the  plan  has  worked  well,  so  far  as  the  dispensary  pa- 
tients are  concerned,  is  evidenced  by  the  utterly  unexpected 
growth  of  the  department.  It  opens  the  way,  moreover,  for 
an  experiment  in  social  service,  for  it  should  enable  us  to 
determine  at  what  hours  of  the  day  the  poor  can  best  afford 
to  make  their  visits.  Heretofore  the  so-called  out-patient  has 
perforce  reported  to  a  hospital  at  the  hour  most  convenient 
for  the  doctor  —  and  this  is  often  the  most  inconvenient  time 
for  wage  earners  to  come  for  advice  regarding  their  own 
maladies  or  to  bring  their  children,  as  the  case  may  be.     Ob- 
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viously  it  is  economy  for  the  poor  and  needy  that  the  doctor 
be  available  at  the  hour  most  acceptable  to  the  patient. 

As  has  been  so  often  pointed  out,  the  medical  and  surgical 
care  of  the  suffering,  though  the  primary  function  —  and 
possibly  the  single  function  of  which  our  respected  founder 
could  have  been  aware  —  is  not  the  only  service  which  a  great 
hospital  should  render.  The  opportunities  which  are  given 
for  the  advancement  of  our  knowledge  of  disease  must  be  culti- 
vated, and  this  calls  for  the  intensive  investigation  of  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  countless  unsolved  problems  in  medicine,  so 
that  in  laboratory  and  study  the  student's  lamp  bums  even  later 
into  the  night  after  his  hospital  position  has  been  attained  than  it 
did  in  his  undergraduate  years.  Investigative  work  is  expensive, 
time-consuming,  laborious,  but  without  it  a  great  hospital  courts 
stagnation  and  incompetency,  as  the  country  has  unhappily 
learned  from  the  experiences  of  many  of  its  state  and  civic  in- 
stitutions. Naturally  most  of  this  advance  work  must  fall  on 
the  shoulders  of  a  thoroughly  trained  and  more  or  less  perma- 
nent staff,  and  we  have  adopted  the  system  which  has  worked 
so  well  elsewhere  whereby  a  super-staff  of  senior  resident 
house  officers  is  established,  there  being  a  salaried  Resident 
Pathologist,  Radiographer,  Physician  and  Surgeon,  each  of 
the  latter  officers  having  under  him  three  assistant  residents 
who  are  likewise  salaried  officers.  It  is  from  these  men  more 
than  from  their  chiefs,  whose  time  is  necessarily  much  taken 
up  with  spinning  the  web  of  organization,  that  the  main  prod- 
uct of  advance  work  must  come. 

The  third  duty  is  that  of  student  instruction,  and,  owing  to 
our  proximity  to  and  affiliation  with  the  great  school  of  medi- 
cine, our  opportunities  in  this  direction  are  exceeded,  if  at 
all,  by  only  one  or  two  hospitals  in  the  land.  This  does  not 
mean  the  mere  privilege  for  students  to  attend  clinics  and  to 
be  led  about  the  wards  on  a  so-called  visit ;  they  must  become, 
under  supervision,  a  working  element  in  the  machine,  for  in 
this  way  through  direct  contact  with  patients  they  not  only 
receive  a  first-hand  experience  in  the  recognition  and  treat- 
ment of  disease,  but  become  most  helpful  agents  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  clinical  work,  in  the  effectiveness  of  which  their 
participation  adds  enormously. 
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We  hear  much  in  these  later  days  of  the  need  of  increasing- 
the  efficiency  of  hospital  attendants,  and  I  can  conceive  of  no 
more  effectual  way  of  eliminating  the  inefficient  or  of  spur- 
ring the  negligent  than  to  set  at  their  heels  a  pack  of  critical, 
eager  and  hungry  students,  in  the  guise  of  clinical  clerks  and 
dressers,  particularly  when  these  students  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  contrasting  the  work  of  one  institution  with  that 
which  they  are  privileged  to  see  and  participate  in  on  the 
same  basis  in  another.  Indirectly,  too,  as  is  well  known,  the 
patient  is  the  real  beneficiary,  for  it  is  widely  recognized  that 
the  inmates  of  the  public  wards  of  a  hospital  who  are  '  taught 
over '  probably  have  a  better  opportunity  of  having  their  dis- 
orders detected  and  rectified  than  do  any  others. 

We  are  fortunate,  however,  in  having  a  hospital  in  which 
patients  from  every  social  stratum  may  be  received  —  a  wise 
provision  through  which  benefits  retroact  upon  individuals  at 
either  extreme  of  the  scale.  The  present  Commissioner  of 
Health  of  New  York  City  has  well  said  :  "  It  is  by  no  means 
an  accident  that,  taken  as  a  class,  hospitals  which  care  for 
both  paying  and  non-paying  patients  are  better  built,  better 
equipped,  and  better  organized  than  hospitals  whose  work  is 
wholly  charitable.  The  presence  of  exacting  private  patients 
stimulates  efforts  to  discover  the  best  way  of  doing  things  re- 
gardless of  cost,  and  while  cost  cannot  be  excluded  from 
consideration  in  the  care  of  patients  who  do  not  pay  their 
way,  there  is  nevertheless,  in  a  given  hospital,  a  tendency 
toward  the  creation  of  a  single  standard  of  surgical  technique, 
of  therapy,  and  even  of  nursing.  And  so,  to  an  extent  which 
varies  with  the  resources  and  the  benevolence  of  the  hospital, 
ward  patients  in  a  socially  mixed  hospital  profit  by  modes  of 
treatment  and  care,  the  discovery  and  application  of  which 
are  superinduced  by  the  presence  of  private  patients." 

Among  the  many  other  advantages  also  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Goldwater  is  the  opportunity  thus  given  of  rounding  out 
the  experience  of  pupil  nurses  by  contact  with  patients  of  the 
class  through  whom  many  of  them  will  gain  their  livelihood 
after  graduation,  for  not  only  is  the  training  of  nurses  for 
future  work  in  social  service  and  among  the  poor  seriously 
hampered   in   case  they   receive   their   sole   experience  in  a 
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strictly  private  hospital,  but  equally  incomplete  is  the  training 
which  others  receive  in  a  strictly  charitable  hospital.  Then 
too,  the  expense  of  organization  and  management  of  a  hospi- 
tal which  pretends  to  keep  step  with  the  scientific  advance  of 
therapeutics  is  so  great  that  it  can  be  met  only  in  a  large  in- 
stitution where  the  unit  of  cost  of  a  common  utility  is  so 
reduced  by  the  extent  of  its  field  that  it  can  afford  to  retain 
the  services  of  highly  trained  pathologists,  anaesthetists,  bio- 
chemists, rontgenologists  and  other  special  workers  whose 
co-operative  investigations  alone  make  it  possible  to  provide 
as  safely  and  well  for  the  treatment  of  the  poor  as  for  the 
well-to-do. 

Among  several  innovations,  one  which  I  trust  will  become 
a  fixture  has  been  introduced  by  Dr.  Christian  into  his  medi- 
cal service,  namely,  the  annual  sojourn  of  a  distinguished 
representative  of  another  institution  who  takes  over  his 
clinic  and  conducts  his  student  exercises  for  a  period  of  time. 
The  small  honorarium  which  goes  with  this  service  by  no 
means  represents  what  it  means  to  us,  even  in  these  early 
days  of  our  development,  to  have  an  outsider  come  and  leaven 
our  routine.  Dr.  Thayer  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
and  recently  Dr.  Lewis  of  the  University  College  of  London 
have  each  been  thus  represented  on  our  staff,  sharing  the  life 
of  our  resident  house  officers,  stirring  us  all  to  a  higher  plane 
of  endeavor,  and  cementing  at  the  same  time  inter-institutional 
ties  and  friendships.  This  is  a  wise  prophylaxis  against  the 
insularity,  the  smugness  and  self-satisfaction  to  which  we  are 
all  susceptible,  and  militates  against  the  danger  of  inbreeding 
to  which  every  school  and  hospital  is  liable  ;  for  with  all  that 
I  have  said  regarding  a  centripetal  life,  I  am  aware  that  too 
centralized  an  existence  may  breed  chauvenistic  tendencies, 
with  an  exalted  regard  for  local  customs  and  industry  and 
ideals  and  an  intolerance  of  those  of  other  people  and  places 
and  schools. 

And  now  let  us  for  a  moment  turn  about  and  from  the  other 
side  of  the  mask  of  Janus  look  toward  the  future.  Unques- 
tionably the  proximity  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  is  the 
keystone  which  gives  strength  to  our  situation.  About  it 
there  has  already  grown,  as  Dr.  Howard's  pamphlet  indicates, 
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a  number  of  special  hospitals  and  institutions, — the  Dental 
School,  the  Carnegie  Nutrition  Laboratory,  a  hospital  for  the 
special  study  of  cancer,  this  general  hospital,  an  infants'  and 
children's  hospital;  in  the  near  vicinity  lie  a  psychopathic 
hospital  and  the  Robert  Brigham.  Hospital  for  the  study  of 
chronic  diseases,  while  in  process  of  erection  there  is  a  great 
veterinary  hospital :  and  this  is  not  all,  for  a  lying-in  hospital, 
or  possibly  a  Frauenklinik^  is  in  contemplation,  and  still  more 
will  follow. 

In  view  of  this  development  we  must  hold  ourselves  ready 
to  make  proper  readjustment  of  our  own  organization  for  the 
common  good  toward  which  all  are  striving,  —  the  preven- 
tion, cure  or  amelioration  of  disease,  not  only  in  the  individual 
but  in  the  community  as  a  whole.  To  do  this  effectively  and 
to  prevent  unnecessary  reduplication  we  must  play  into  each 
other's  hands  and  co-ordinate  our  several  machines  for  mutual 
economy  and  efficiency.  Already  steps  have  been  taken  in 
this  direction,  for  on  the  material  side  we  have  the  advantage 
of  a  common  power  plant,  while  on  the  intellectual  side  a  cen- 
tral library,  to  which  the  neighboring  institutions  contribute, 
has  been  established  in  the  axle  building  of  the  Medical 
School.  The  hospitals  fortunately  are  near  enough  to  one  an- 
other for  the  ready  transfer  of  patients  and  the  quick  exchange 
of  ideas.  Thus  in  our  surgical  wards  here  and  in  those  of  the 
Children's  Hospital  on  two  days  in  the  week  an  exchange 
visit  by  the  combined  staffs  has  been  arranged  for,  and  this 
keeps  us  informed  of  the  direction  of  work  pursued  by  our 
neighbors  and  gives  us  the  opportunity  in  turn  of  interesting 
them  and  enlisting  their  aid  in  our  investigations.  Then  a 
weekly  luncheon  at  which  gather  the  heads  of  the  departments 
of  the  School  has  proved  to  be  not  only  a  delightful  episode 
in  a  busy  life,  but  one  which  cements  mutual  interests  and  is 
of  great  benefit  toward  the  solution  of  the  many  problems 
which  we  share  in  common.  These  are  only  straws,  but  they 
indicate  the  direction  of  the  current  which  will  run  fast  when 
it  finds  its  way  into  this  new  channel. 

Here  within  our  own  walls  we  have  as  yet  the  simplest 
of  clinical  arrangements,  with  a  single  medical,  surgical  and 
pathological  service,  where  practically  the  whole  field  of  medi- 
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cine  may  be  covered.  We  are  in  the  fortunate  position  of 
being  able  to  begin  without  specialism,  so  that  an  unusual 
variety  of  disorders  are  now  seen  in  our  wards.  Such  an  in- 
augural arrangement  must  necessarily  change  as  time  goes 
on,  for  unquestionably  there  will  bud  off  from  these  services 
special  departments,  which  though  remaining  affiliated  with 
the  major  department,  must  come  to  possess  a  certain  auto- 
nomy of  their  own.  This,  however,  is  always  a  matter  of  men, 
and  unquestionably  effective  men  will  attach  themselves  to  the 
clinic,  who  by  force  of  capacity,  industry  and  productiveness 
necessitate  the  building  around  them  of  such  sub-departments 
as  fit  their  particular  capabilities.  Too  often  we  see  a  great 
hospital  division  rigidly  set  aside  for  a  particular  specialty  for 
which  no  satisfactory  director  may  be  available,  or  what  is 
worse,  lapse  into  desuetude  under  the  direction  of  an  incompe- 
tent ;  but  ways  and  means  can  always  be  found  to  encourage 
the  development  of  the  promising  individual  and  to  surround 
him  with  sufficient  working  facilities  when  he  begins  to  make 
himself  felt,  thus  establishing  a  sub-department  which  should 
grow  as  he  grows,  but  which  should  swing  back  into  the  major 
service  on  the  cessation  of  his  activity. 

But  we  cannot  always  expect,  nor  should  we  wish  to  retain, 
even  our  most  capable  men  when  they  are  called  elsewhere. 
Here  centrifugal  forces  which  are  irresistible  come  into  play ; 
and  already  Rhea  has  been  taken  from  us  to  McGill  Univer- 
sity ;  Peabody  was  temporarily  drawn  away  to  serve  on  the 
General  Education  Board's  Medical  Commission  to  the  Orient, 
and  Liiger,  who  came  to  us  from  the  University  of  Vienna 
and  made  of  his  X-Ray  Department  one  of  our  most  productive 
clinical  sub-divisions,  has  entered  this  lamentable  European 
war  in  the  service  of  his  country.  And  such  losses  have  not 
been  restricted  to  the  clinical  staffs,  for  from  the  nursing  de- 
partment as  well  some  of  Miss  Hall's  effective  subordinates 
have  been  called  to  fill  important  posts  elsewhere. 

We  shall  suffer  many  more  such  losses  in  the  future,  of 
junior  co-workers  we  can  ill  afford  to  spare  and  whose  depar- 
ture will  leave  gaps  which  at  the  time  seem  impossible  to  fill ; 
but  then  this  is  a  penalty  to  be  expected  by  any  institution 
which  offers  opportunities  for  higher  training,  and  in  these 
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losses  the  sense  of  pride  and  sorrow  are  necessarily  com- 
mingled.  Then  too,  a  timely  transplantation  benefits  the  plant 
and  the  rotation  helps  the  soil  whence  it  sprang. 


But  I  am  drifting  into  matters  which  after  all  are  home 
concerns,  and  as  the  last  spokesman  of  this  occasion  may  I  for 
the  Hospital  staff  express  a  New  England  welcome  to  our 
highly  distinguished  guests,  representative  of  the  medicine  of 
the  South  and  of  the  medicine  of  the  West. 

And  when  after  this  ceremony,  one  of  the  forces  which  I 
have  mentioned  draws  us  again  into  the  midst  of  our  labors 
and  the  opposing  force  tears  them  away  in  spite  of  our  wish 
to  hold  them,  we  hope  that  they  will  carry  away  as  favorable 
an  impression  of  ourselves  and  our  centre  of  activity  as  many 
of  us  have  long  had  of  them  and  theirs. 
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